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OUR JOB IN THE PACIFIC 


THE NEW PACIFIC 


s Unrrzp Srares will be so important in the post-war Pacific 
that we must, in our own interest, assume the obligations that 
our new position entails. To discuss our "withdrawal" from 
the Far East is no longer realistic, and the Open Door principle 
which has been the chief basis of our Far Eastern policy for 
a hundred years is no longer a sufficient guide to the new and 
complex situation which we shall face when the war is over. 
.. Because of the many new factors in the situation as well as 
the age-old problems which still affect us, such as the low stand- 
ard of living of most Asiatic peoples, it is vitally urgent that we 
re-examine the whole question of our place in the Pacific. 

Some of the new factors are political, like the rise of China 
and the decline of Japan, the new relationship between Russia 
and America, the twilight of empire in the East, and the claim 
of Australia and New Zealand to a voice in Pacific affairs. "There 
are also new economic factors, like the drive for industrializa- 
tion in the economically undeveloped countries of Asia and the 
development of substitutes in the West for agricultural raw ma- 
terials formerly imported from Asia. There are new strategic 
concepts, such as the demand that the United States maintain 
strategic control of the Pacific, and these, as well as other fac- 
tors, are affected by the new development of aviation. 

The rise of a militant Japan has been the chief dynamic fac- 
tor in Far Eastern international relations during the last fifty 
years. After the war Japan will no longer be militant, but new 
and different problems will be created by the rise of China and 
the new position of Russia relative to both China and America. 
The Cairo Conference and the ending of extraterritoriality both 
point toward China's eventual emergence as the leading power in 
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THE SHRINKING PACIFIC 


Steamships measured Pacific distances in weeks. Airplanes measure them in 
hours, drawing the Americas, Asia and Australasia ever closer together. 


eastern Asia south of the Siberian frontier. The economic develop- 
ment of Soviet Asia and the opening of new air and Arctic sea 
routes make Russia more truly a Pacific power than she ever 
was before, and Russian-American friendship throws into a new 
perspective the old habit of some diplomats and power politicians 
of thinking of Japan as a bulwark against Bolshevism. 

Japan disrupted the old imperial-colonial pattern of Asia and 
the Pacific and we must choose whether to aid in restoring the 
old pattern or to aid in creating a new one. Are we to have 
revolution against the nineteenth-century heritage of empire or 
evolution out of it? 

Australia and New Zealand have hitherto been outposts of 
Europe in the Pacific; they have now become part of the Pacific 
and are asserting their right to function as Pacific powers on the 
basis of the fact that their geographical position in the Pacific 
is more important than their political position as minor stars in 
Britain's constellation. l 

Industrialization will raise the standard of living of Asiatic 
peoples and create new markets for American goods and oppor- 
tunities for American investment, involving questions of govern- 
ment loans, credits and tariffs; but all this will be possible only 
if accompanied by improvements in Asiatic agriculture. 

Our naval drive against Japan plainly foreshadows a victory 
which will leave American and United Nations forces in occu- 
pation of innumerable islands strewn across the western Pacific 
like a Milky Way. This will secure us against any Pearl Harbor 
surprise attack in the future. Does it also mean that we shall 
become an imperial menace to Asia? 

The rise of aviation will create new problems both economic 
and strategic and may possibly become a serious new source of 
international friction; but on the other hand it may also serve 
as one of the integrating factors between economic regions and 
political groupings. 

The war-time development of synthetic rubber, atabrine and 
other substitute products will affect our imports from Southeast 
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Asia of such products as rubber and quinine, and must be taken 
into consideration in any post-war economic policy-making. 

Finally, we must be prepared to think of the Pacific as an 
ocean with four sides. We used to think of it as essentially an 
ocean with Asia on one side and North America on the other. 
A complete view of the Pacific of the future must include Russia 
and Alaska on the north, Canada and the continental United 
States and Latin America on the east, Australia and New Zealand 
on the south, and Eastern Asia on the west. 


THE PEOPLE OF ASIA ARE FARMERS 


As a background to the consideration of these new Pacific 
problems, it is important that we have clearly in mind a basic 
picture of the Asia we will face at the close of the war, for it 
would be a waste of time to attempt to think up a perfect system, 
an ideal Far Eastern policy, or a high-sounding Pacific Charter 
without an understanding of the peoples of Asia and the way in 
which they make their living under present conditions. 

The first basic fact which we need to grasp is that in spite of 
the new drive toward industrialization, Asia is still largely agri- 
cultural. Of the billion people living in Asia probably 80 per cent 
live on very small farms. Their agricultural tools are primitive 
and are operated by hand, or sometimes with the help of an ox, 
a donkey or a simple water wheel. Their land is often poor and 
they do not have the scientific knowledge needed to use it to 
the best advantage. 

The amount a man can produce is so limited by the smallness 
of his farm, the poorness of his land, or the inefficiency of his 
tools that the value of a day’s work is in many regions less than 
twenty cents in American money. American factory workers can 
buy, with the wages of one or two weeks, more than the laborer 
on most of the small farms of the world can buy after a year 
of work. US 

Under the farming conditions of most of Asia, it requires four 
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or five families living on the land to supply food for themselves 
and for one family living in a city. This is about the stage we 
had reached in America a hundred and fifty years ago. In Amer- 
ica today one family on the land supplies food for itself and four 
or five families living in towns. The American farmer thus re- 
leases many men for manufacturing, transportation and services 
and is also given purchasing power to buy the useful commod- 
ities which still further add to his efficiency. It is this high effi- 
ciency of the American farmer that makes possible the tremen- 
dous productive power of America at the present time. In the 
same way, if industrialization in Asia is to bring about better 
living for the common man it will progress as the efficiency of 
farmers is increased, giving them the purchasing power to sup- 
port the industrialization to which the people of Eastern Asia 
now look forward. 

One dangerous result of the impact of the war on the people 
of the Pacific is that it may lead them to think too much of indus- 
trialization without realizing the ways in which efficient indus- 
trialization depends on improved agriculture. Industries normally 
gravitate to cities where they attract large reservoirs of cheap 
labor. With low labor costs it is possible to sell manufactured 
goods abroad and to import food for the city labor population. 
‘The surrounding farming regions would thus enjoy little if any of 
the benefits of this unbalanced development. Moreover, whatever 
the farmers were able to purchase, usually on credit, of the manu- 
factured products of the cities would only drain away the capital 
of the rural areas and further impoverish the people. Such rural 
areas, left in a backwash of primitive agriculture, are breeding 
grounds for social unrest and revolution. People suffering such 
privations become the ready instruments of designing dictators 
looking for power and conquest and this may in time again lead 
to aggression and war not only in the Pacific but throughout the 
world. 

In the interests of peace and an orderly improvement of the 
general welfare of East Asia, it is especially important that in- 
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Harrison Forman, for China Aid Council 


Famine has repeatedly taken millions of lives in Asia. Improved agri- 
cultural methods and transport will some day wipe out this scourge. 


dustrialization be founded on a general increase not only of 
farmer efficiency but of land efficiency. Most of the land of Asia 
has been in use for a very long time. Most of it is overused or 
misused, and much is underused. One of the great problems of 
the Far East is to adjust the use of land to those purposes for 
which it is best suited, whereby moisture, soil and fertilizer re- 
sources may be best safeguarded, production increased and the 
raw materials of industry most profitably grown. 

These areas of primitive agriculture are also relatively defense- 
less. From the standpoint of making war, the strong nations are 
those with a full enough agricultural development to have en- 
abled them to build a strong industry. This is the secret of the 
strength of the United States, and the underlying weakness of 
Japan. Part of the present strength of the Soviet position in Asia 
is that the Russians have in recent years developed agriculture in 
Siberia along with their development of industry, and that 
Siberian agriculture has not been exploited for the benefit of 
European Russia. 

Birth and death rates are both very high in these agriculturally 
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backward countries; but the net rate of increase is several times 
greater than in the industrialized areas of the world. The lim- 
ited figures available seem to indicate that the regions in Asia 
which have begun to industrialize are witnessing the same rapid 
fall in the birth rate that accompanied industrialization in Europe 
and America. 

In most of Asia there is great human debility from disease 
associated with bad water, from malnutrition, malaria, hook- 
worm, tuberculosis and venereal diseases. Just as it is important 
for the enthusiasts for industrialization not to get too far ahead 
of agricultural improvement, so it is important that enthusiasts 
for public health should realize that attempts to lower the death 
rate may be futile unless accompanied by improvements in agri- 
culture which will make it possible to feed the resulting increase 
in population. 'This has been an unsolved problem in the Amer- 
ican administration of Puerto Rico. 

In most countries in all of this vast area at least 80 per cent of 
the people cannot read or write; and to an overwhelming extent, 
the illiterate part of the population is the rural part. In most of 
eastern Asia the rate of interest on borrowed money is higher 
than 30 per cent per annum, and, again to an overwhelming 
degree, the debt-ridden poor are the rural poor. 

In drawing attention to the primitive agriculture, the poverty, 
disease and illiteracy which still exist in so much of Asia, we 
must bear in mind that they do not exist because the Asiatic 
people are in any way, genetically or inherently, inferior to the 
peoples living under the more favorable industrial conditions 
of Europe and America. On the contrary, the peoples of Asia 
created several high and sophisticated cultures distinguished by 
the range of their philosophic thought, the depth of their re- 
ligious feeling, and the early development of some kinds of scien- 
tific discovery, especially in astronomy, mathematics and hydraulic 
engineering. When the industrial revolution transformed both 
the agriculture and the manufacturing productivity of western 
Europe and America, however, it was revealed that the Oriental 
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cultures could no longer survive in competition with the new 
integrated Western agriculture and industry. 

The Asiatic countries must, therefore, aim not only for political 
equality nor only for industrial equality. They must also attain 
equal standards of agricultural efficiency. Once they have proper 
food and education and can operate larger farms with modern 
equipment, or can work in more productive jobs off the land, 
there will be a remarkable transformation in their standard of 
living. We now have enough knowledge to create miracles in 
our environment which can transform the economic life of vast 
numbers of people. When we look at what the TVA has done 
for the poverty-stricken land and people of the Tennessee Valley, 
the productivity that has been stimulated by the power that 
emanates from the Coulee Dam, the transformation which the 
Russians have wrought in a quarter of a century in the life of 
primitive and disease-ridden peoples in Siberia, and the orange 
groves and fig trees that today grow in what only a few years ago 
were the rocks and sands of Palestine, we realize that similar 
miracles can also be performed in Asia. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IS ONLY BEGINNING 


Japan is the only country in the Far East which can be called 
a major industrial power, although Australia is becoming highly 
industrialized and India has begun to expand her industry 
greatly. Industrial development in Soviet Asia has moved at an 
incredible rate but is so bound to Soviet industrial development 
as a whole that it cannot be called a solely Asiatic phenomenon. 

In Japan, industry has developed abnormally in order to produce 
export products and armaments rather than goods for domestic 
consumption and has therefore done little to raise the standard 
of living of her people and much to widen the gap between rural 
and urban standards. While technical efficiency is high, wages 
have been low and hours long, and large numbers of women 
workers who have been taken into industry from the farms still 
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live in plant dormitories practically under conditions of servitude. 

The rest of Asia is only on the threshold of the industrial revo- 
lution. The number of factory workers is very small in compari- 
son with the total population and, since there are not enough 
factory jobs to absorb the surplus farm population, competition 
for jobs is so great that employers can make their own terms. 
Even the pittance paid in factories is considered better than the 
starvation level on many farms, and therefore wages are terribly 
low and conditions of employment and housing are often ap- 
palling. 

China and India have made a start, but as yet only a start, 
toward the development of modern industries. In India war pro- 
duction has greatly stimulated industrial growth. In China 
enemy invasion has prevented this but it has also made the 
Chinese realize the need to build up their own industries after 
the war. Even in the Netherlands Indies and the Philippines, 
before the’ war, the governments were fostering the growth of 
industry with some success. Intensive efforts at industrialization 
are enthusiastically advocated by nationalist groups in all parts 
of the Far East. Especially in India and China, ambitious plans 
of post-war expansion have already been drawn up. 

In a few spots industries have spurted ahead of the general 
level of industrial development. For instance the two largest 
iron and steel plants in the British Empire are no longer in Great 
Britain but in India and Australia. The largest open-cut coal 
mine in the world is in Manchuria. These are undertakings al- 
together out of proportion to the general level of development in 
countries like India, Australia and China. 

The late development of industrialization in Asiatic countries 
gives them certain advantages. They will not be as dependent 
on railways alone as we were for they can develop the use of 
truck and air transportation as well, and they may be able to 
avoid the overconcentration in cities, the fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle, and the vast gap between quick riches for a few and 
pauperization for millions, which characterized the early phases 
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of Western industrialization, especially in old settled countries 
like England. One of the real tests, however, will be the.ability 
of Asiatic countries to avoid the excesses of individual irrespon- 
sibility which characterized early capitalist industrialization. 'The 
prestige of the Asiatic countries and the extent to which they 
win international confidence will be measured as much by their 
success in avoiding our mistakes as by their success in imitating 
and perhaps improving upon our successes. 


ASIA ON THE MARCH 


Today the peoples of the East are on the march. We can date 
the beginning of that march from 1911 when the revolutionary 
movement among the Chinese people, inspired by the teachings 
of Sun Yat-sen, overthrew the Manchu dynasty and established 
a republic. This was the first time in the vast and culturally rich 
history of Asia that an Asiatic people turned its back on the 
whole principle of monarchy and hereditary rule and, in spite 
of the difficulties and obstacles that still remained, set out 
courageously toward the attainment of democracy—government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, through the elected 
representatives of the people. The march was joined later by the 
Russians, and the many non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
who link Europe with Asia across the greatest land mass of the 
earth, when the October Revolution opened the way for the 
peasant to move in and begin to take over his own land. 

The march is continuing throughout the confusion and 
destruction of World War II, in which the radio and the air- 
plane and the dispatch of armies round the world are making 
known to the common man everywhere what good things he 
could have and how to acquire them. The knowledge of good 
and evil has spread to all the peoples and they will no longer be 
denied the good things of life. There is no turning back without 
disaster, and safety lies in. spreading the benefits of modern in- 
dustrialization and its foundation of agricultural efficiency. 

The meaning of these evidences of far-reaching historical 
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OWI from International News 


Chinese Ambassador Wei Tao-ming and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull sign treaty ending U. S. extraterritorial claims in China. Britain 
and Canada have signed similar treaties, steps in China's progress. 


change can be summed up in a very simple statement: the genie 
has been let out of the bottle. It is my belief that this genie is 
benevolent, but that he could be made into something utterly evil, 
and that whether he follows a benevolent or a malevolent course 
of evolution will depend on whether America assumes the func- 
tions now thrust upon her by world events. America, with her 
natural strength, her technical power, and her geographical posi- 
tion can contribute to the preservation of peace in terms of an 
ever-rising standard of living. The flexibility of the American 
democratic system which gives the whole people access to the 
formulation of policy through their elected representatives makes 
it possible for America to realize and meet her new responsibil- 
ities under a mandate from the people. The moral benefit to 
America herself of the assumption of leadership will not be 
lessened by the fact that only by making others prosperous can 
we preserve and increase our own prosperity. 
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A FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC POLICY 


In developing a foreign economic policy it is wise to consider 
more than immediate economic benefit. We need also to consider 
the effect of our trade and investments on our security and long- 
range prosperity. It would be foolish, for instance, to export large 
amounts of goods and capital to a country which invests them 
in armaments and arsenals, and wise to trade with countries 
whose prosperity and democratic practicés make them our na- 
tural allies. In thinking of economic benefits we must of course 
consider not only immediate profit but also the development of 
long-term markets. 

In applying these ideas to different parts of the world it is 
clear that there is a broad distinction between the old world of 
Europe and the new world of Asia and Latin America. In 
Western Europe, where resources are well known and fully 
exploited and populations relatively static, our chief function 
will be to aid in rehabilitation and to a certain extent in the 
renovation and improvement of production systems and political 
institutions badly damaged by the war and, in large areas, by 
many years of Fascist degradation. 

Rather than invest only in the older industrial regions of the 
world, it would seem wiser from the standpoint both of sound 
investment and of stimulation of world trade for us to look for 
opportunities in pioneer areas of the world where populations are 
growing and new resources are being discovered and developed. 
The two leading areas of this type are South America and East- 
ern Asia. There is no doubt that in Eastern Asia American in- 
vestments can be made to result in such a rapid raising of the 
standard of living of a billion people—half the population of the 
world—as to unleash significant forces for the peace and pros- 
perity, not only of America but of the world. 

Asia's need after the war will be for capital and technical as- 
sistance. America's need will be to utilize fully our greatly ex- 
panded industrial capacity. Orderly and continuous progress on 
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Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
Human labor, unending and backbreaking, tends the rice crops in all 
Asia. Modern agricultural machinery is virtually unknown in the Far East. 


both sides of the Pacific will depend on success in matching up 
both kinds of need for the benefit of everyone concerned. 


MATCHING OUR NEEDS WITH ASIA'S NEEDS 


Our own needs, springing from our basic and all-inclusive 
need for full employment after the war, are not going to be easy 
to meet. To reabsorb the millions of men now in the army and 
navy into peace-time production will make it necessary for us 
to use fully not only our own domestic markets, which must be 
greatly expanded, but also the demand for our goods and services 
in foreign markets. As soon as the war is over the United States 
will want as much sound foreign investment as possible in order 
to help keep up full employment at home. At the same time other 
countries will be in great need of our goods to use in their re- 
construction and rehabilitation programs. 

It is, of course, difficult to figure out how much capital we 
will want to export. If we look merely at figures of the past, as 
many economists do, we are likely to err on the meager side. 
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On the other hand, if we look only at the huge capital require- 
ments all over the world we are likely to make an unrealistically 
high estimate. To form a balanced opinion we need to look for- 
ward to the kind of world we shall be living in twenty years 
from now, for it is conditions then which will have a bearing 
on the ability of the borrowing countries to repay on their bor- 
rowings and the ability of this country to receive payment in 
goods and services. 

To clarify our thinking suppose we assume, for example, that 
some public or private agencies of the United States or of- the 
United Nations find it wise, during the first five years after the 
war, to make available in the Pacific at least two billion dollars 
annually in loans or capital at, say, a 3 per cent rate of interest. 
'This would involve an eventual annual interest payment of per- 
haps three hundred million dollars a year on a total borrowing 
of ten billion dollars. Will the Far Eastern countries be able to 
pay this interest in the form of goods and services, and shall we 
be able to receive these goods and services without detriment to 
our own employment opportunities? 

Since we are looking forward to the period of the 1960's, we 
must realize that our national income, which normally expands 
about two per cent per year and which is now running at one 
hundred and fifty billion dollars a year, can be over two hundred 
billion, if the United States carries out its function after the war 
with the same courage as Britain showed after the Napoleonic 
Wars. When we learn to maintain full employment there will be 
a strong demand for more imports. It is only in a poorly run 
economy that imports are feared. Even if, by the 1960s, we im- 
port no more proportionately than we did in such prosperity 
years as 1923 or 1929, a national income of two hundred billion 
dollars would result in a demand for imports amounting to some- 
thing like ten billion dollars. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
likely that with an income of two hundred billion dollars we 
would want to import far more than ten billion dollars’ worth of 
foreign goods and services. 
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In this expanded volume of trade with the rest of the world 
the Far East is likely to have a larger share than in the past. 
Fifty years ago the Far East supplied us with only ro per cent of 
our total imports. Twenty-five years ago it supplied us with 
about 20 per cent of our total imports. 'Ten years ago it supplied 
us with nearly 30 per cent of the total. And twenty years hence 
the Far East is likely to supply us with an even larger proportion of 
our total imports. Even if the relative importance of certain im- 
port products such as rubber and silk should change, other com- 
modities are likely to take their place as our industrial demands 
expand. 

We can summarize this question of imports by saying that 
there are two trends to be considered. The first trend is toward 
an increase in imports corresponding to increased home pros- 
perity. The second trend is toward more imports from the Far 
East. The two trends taken together indicate that with a national 
income of two hundred billion dollars we are likely to want 
many billion dollars’ worth of Far Eastern goods. An estimate 
putting our future demand for Far Eastern goods at four billion 
dollars annually would be very much on the conservative side. 

As an offset to these imports there will of course be an ex- 
panded volume of exports, for the dollars that we pay for the 
goods and services we need from abroad automatically become 
the dollars with which foreign countries buy our exports. 

Fifty years ago only two or three per cent of our exports went 
to the Far East. In recent years something like r5 per cent of 
our total exports has gone to the Far East, and by the middle of 
the 1960's, therefore, we could expect at least 15 per cent and 
possibly much more of our total exports to go to the Far East. 
If the total of our exports is not very different from the value of 
our imports, the Far East will be receiving perhaps two or three 
billion dollars’ worth of goods at a time when we will be im- 
porting about four billion dollars’ worth. This margin would 
cover interest and repayment on loans much larger than the 
amounts mentioned above. 
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The Far East is likely also to have additional sources of dollar 
income with which to meet its obligations. American tourist 
expenditures may prove to be the most important of these. The 
inevitable expansion of all forms of travel, particularly by air, 
and the multiplication of points of contact with the Far Fast, 
will inevitably result in many thousands of Americans traveling 
and living abroad and thus yielding foreign countries a much 
greater volume of dollars than in the past. 

The war has so depleted our reserves of raw materials that 
there are doubtless products which we will wish to import dur- 
ing the first five years or so after the war in excess of our im- 
mediate needs. Whether such stockpiles would be locked up as 
strategic reserves, or used as buffer stocks to counter fluctuations 
of industrial activity, or for other purposes, the dollars which 
foreign countries would receive for them would aid in meeting 
the interest on their long-term obligations during the early years. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND 
GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES AND CONTROLS 


'The obvious benefit to us of the economic improvement in 
Asia which our investments will help to bring about is the crea- 
tion of enormous new markets for our goods, the manufacture 
of which will help to preserve full employment in this country 
and thereby increase our prosperity. There are many difficult 
questions, however, as to the best ways of bringing this about. 
Should the United States government, for instance, make large 
loans to Asiatic countries for economic development in addition 
to loans from private sources? Should there be governmental 
control of such loans? Should there be government guarantees 
to private investors? 

In considering the whole question of the economic develop- 
ment of Asia and the balance between private enterprise and 
government guarantees and controls we must bear in mind three 
things: 

Because of the vast size of the populations involved, indus- 
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trialization, accompanied by the modernization of agricultural 
methods, must proceed at a much more rapid rate than it did 
in the United States if its benefits are to reach a substantial por- 
tion of the present generation. In the United States the increase 
in the industrial proportion of the total working population has 
averaged about 5 per cent per decade, or one-half of one per cent 
per year in the past fifty years. If China industrializes at the same 
rate that we did, it would take her sixty years to attain the ob- 
jective of a stable economy where half the working population is 
engaged in agriculture and the other half in industry. It would 
seem obvious that in China private enterprise cannot by itself do 
the job rapidly enough to serve the needs of China's millions. 

2. When we speak of the development of industry today we 
think in terms of such things as hydroelectric projects and trans- 
portation and communication systems which affect the economics 
of vast regions and have a tremendous impact on established in- 
dustry. The bigness and complexity of modern industry make 
it inevitable that it cannot proceed with as little relation to gov- 
ernment as it has in the past. Individual enterprises which might 
be judged uneconomic and an unwarranted venture if considered 
alone may become economic if planned by the government in 
relation to other industries and services. 

3. Every country expects to supply part of its own require- 
ments from its own resources but one of the basic facts of Asia 
is that while its rich men are very wealthy by comparison with 
the poor peasants, only a handful of them have capital to invest on 
the scale of the capital at the disposal of hundreds of American 
individuals, families and private corporations. In most of Asia 
the state is the only agency which has power to mobilize capital 
in large amounts, by taxation, and the only agency with the 
credit to borrow capital in the amounts needed. The unstable 
conditions of the 1930’s had the effect of frightening capital all 
over the world and, until confidence is restored, it will be the 
same after this war. While there are undoubtedly many private 
American concerns ready to invest in Far Eastern countries, an 
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adequate amount of private capital from this country is not 
likely to be forthcoming until there is assurance that general 
world economic conditions are going to be stable. When it comes 
to investments in any particular country, the private industrial- 
ist or banker will want some assurance that political and eco- 
nomic conditions in that country are such that the capital in- 
vested will not be lost. It will take time and hard work by all 


governments to establish conditions which will justify -this kind 


of confidence among investors. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war the United Nations will be creating the machin- 
ery and institutions for world security and peace. The countries 
most devastated by the war will be rebuilding their political and 
economic life. This will be the period in which foreign invest- 
ment will be most necessary; but it will also be the period in 
which private capital may fear that the political risks are too 
great. In this period, therefore, it should be the function both 
of the United Nations collectively and of individual governments 
to take the political risks out of foreign investments. In the mean- 
time there will have to be a good deal of reliance on international 
governmental lending, or on governmental guarantees of private 
lending. 

These three things all point to the inevitability of more state 
control in Asiatic countries than we have ever experienced in this 
country. Inevitably, a great part of the capital going into the 
post-war development of China will have to be borrowed either 
by the state or by private corporations underwritten by the state 
and therefore to some degree controlled by the state. The Chinese 
government will almost certainly have a say, for instance, in de- 
termining where, and how far apart, to place new irrigation 
projects, hydroelectric dams, steel mills and other basic industries. 
This is a condition which American private enterprise must un- 
derstand and adapt itself to if it wishes to take advantage of the 
opportunities for investment in China. 

Undoubtedly more than one mechanism will be worked out 
to serve as a gear between the capitalism of America and Britain, 
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the socialism of Russia, and the mixed state and private enter- 
prise which we can expect to see develop in countries like China. 
One such mechanism might be an international government 
bank with appropriate guarantees for both government and 
private funds. Such a bank might deal with a government agency 
in each country through which its own citizens or corporations 
could arrange their investments. 

In some cases private investors in this country may prefer to 
make their savings available to government agencies especially 
created to convert their savings into foreign loans. An interna- 
tional agency could devise standards for the flow of investment 
so as to provide an even greater degree of stability and assurance 
to the individual investor or to the investing government agency. 
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United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, May 1943. Asia 
bulks large in global considerations of food supply, agricultural development. 
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TWO ASIAS WHEN THE WAR ENDS 


Whereas after the war we shall find Asia economically still 
largely in a stage of primitive agriculture, politically we shall 
find it divided in two parts: Free Asia and Subject Asia. While 
Lincoln's phrase cannot be applied literally, yet in the larger 
sense it is true that neither a country nor a region can indefinitely 
continue to exist half slave and half free. 

“Free Asia" will include first of all China and Soviet Asia, 
which form a great area of freedom, potentially a "freedom bloc" 
which it is to our interest to have become a freedom bloc in fact. 
It will include the Philippines, which has been promised its inde- 
pendence, Korea, which has also been promised freedom “in due 
course," and "Thailand, which though independent before Japan's 
conquest, is one of the small countries which could probably not 
preserve its freedom except as part of a larger structure of free 
nations. 

"Subject Asia" or "Colonial Asia" will include the countries 
whose present rulers have not yet committed themselves to 
definite dates for the emancipation of their colonial subjects. If 
peace came tomorrow this would include India, the Dutch East 
Indies, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China and a great many small 
Pacific islands. 

'This large bloc cannot be described as "anti-freedom" but 
rather as "not yet having freedom." It is to our advantage not 
to perpetuate this division but to see an orderly process of transi- 
tion so that the area of Free Asia will grow and the area of 
Subject Asia continually diminish. 

Japan, at the close of the war, will belong in still another 
category, for while a defeated Japan will for a time be an occu- 
pied country under United Nations control, we cannot keep her 
indefinitely in a state of colonial-like subjection while advocating 
freedom for the rest of Asia. 

'The United States will face many concrete problems in con- 
nection with each of these areas. 
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lt is to our advantage to see an orderly process of transition so that the 
area of Free Asia will grow and that of Subject Asia continually diminish. 
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FREE ASIA 
CHINA'S ROLE IN THE PACIFIC 


A free, strong, prosperous and democratic China could serve 
as an immensely powerful stabilizing factor in the Pacific. 

At the close of the war China will not only be a free country, 
but will be a symbol of freedom to her not-yet-free neighbors to 
the southeast. Every step taken by China toward political de- 
mocracy after the war will have tremendous effects on the po- 
litical trends of other Asiatic countries, and if the time comes 
when a democratic China can cooperate with a free India the 
trend toward freedom in Asia will be assured. 

It is to the interest of the democracies also to have a strong 
China. There are still people, over-influenced by crude theories 
of power politics, who raise the question whether China might 
not become too strong and thus a threat to the security of Asia. 
It has even been suggested that China might develop aggressive 
tendencies which could only be kept in check by building up the 
strength of Japan. 

The United Nations accepted the ahdi at the Moscow 
Conference that a general international organization was prefer- 
able, as a State Department official expressed it afterward, to “a 
system of spheres of influence, or of alliances, or of balance of 
power, or of the other shifts and makeshifts which through the 
centuries have been tried and have failed." A Chinese has likened 
the idea of keeping Japan strong in order to balance the potential 
power of China to "drinking poison to quench thirst." 

Even if they have no faith in the power of an international 
organization to maintain a harmonious adjustment between po- 
tentially powerful nations, the people who are alarmed at the 
prospect of China becoming too strong may have their fears 
stilled by the practical consideration that for years to come 
China's capacity for heavy industry development will be much 
too limited to enable her to become a powerful aggressor. In 
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addition, both Chiang Kai-shek and China's Foreign Minister, 
T. V. Soong, have stated plainly that China has no imperialistic 
ambitions. 

In his message to the New York Herald Tribune forum in 
November 1942, the Generalissimo stated that China has "only 
responsibility, not rights, towards her neighbors in Asia," and 
*China has no desire to replace Western imperialism in Asia 
with an Oriental imperialism or isolation of its own or anyone 
else's." 

At a press conference in Chungking on November 3, Dr. 
Soong stressed the same point of view regarding China's terri- 
torial aims at the end of the war by saying that *we will get back 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Liuch'iu Islands; we have no ter- 
ritorial aspirations beyond that which is rightfully ours; the 
Generalissimo at the People's Political Council refuted the idea 
that China aspires to be the leader of Asia, because the ‘Fuehrer’ 
principle implies domination." 

It is vital to the United States, it is vital to Chia; and it is vital 
to Russia that there be peaceful and friendly relations between 
China and Russia, China and America, and Russia and America. 
China and Russia complement and supplement each other on the 
continent of Asia, and the two together complement and sup- 
plement America's position in the Pacific. Conflict between China 
and Russia would play into the hands of a Japan who might be 
looking for an opportunity to stage a comeback, and the very 
long land frontier between China and Russia makes mutual 
confidence a necessity. Dr. Hu Shih has described as follows the 
importance of Sino-Russian friendship. 


It is my sincere hope that the time will come when China and 
the Soviet Union may work shoulder to shoulder not only in 
fighting a common foe, but in all time to come. With a com- 
mon frontier extending nearly five thousand miles, China and 
Russia should work out a permanent scheme of peace, non- 
aggression, mutual assistance, and general security, somewhat 
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along the same lines as the latest British-Soviet Treaty. The 
historical example of 3,500 miles of undefended common fron- 
tier between Canada and the United States can be emulated by 
China and Russia to our mutual benefit. 'The peace and pros- 
perity of Asia demand such a mutual understanding between 
these two great countries which comprise three-quarters of the 
continent. 


'The Russians have demonstrated their friendly attitude toward 
China by their willingness to refrain from intervening in China's 
internal affairs. Madame Chiang stated, in March 1941, that 
Russian supplies to China exceeded those from all other coun- 
tries combined. Yet during this period, when Russia's ability to 
deliver supplies could have been used as a political lever, all 
supplies went directly to the Chinese government and none were 
diverted to the Chinese Communists. Since then, the Russians, 
by withdrawing from Sinkiang, have indicated that this policy 
of non-intervention has a long-term trend. 

It is true that China, though her friends in war will continue 
to be her friends in peace, will have important internal problems. 
It is also true that these internal problems affect China's credit 
in the eyes of investors and businessmen because many Western- 
ers continue to remember vividly the long period of civil war in 
China and have not yet thoroughly understood either the con- 
structive achievements of the Chinese Revolution or the degree 
to which the extraterritorial treaties, now discarded, were a 
foreign-imposed obstacle to China's unity. It is for this reasom 
that China's prestige is linked with her ability to demonstrate 
that the process of democracy can take root as firmly in Asia as 
in America and Europe. 

Indeed China herself has set the standard at which she aims. 
She has maintained through seven years of war a unity which 
many doubted. She has also maintained steadily the pledge that 
she is fighting for the democratic order defined in Sun Yat-sen's 
“Three Principles of the People.” This pledge has been confirmed 
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by a promise to call a constitutional convention within a year 
after the end of hostilities. China will then have her historic 
opportunity to refute the skeptics who have so long maintained 
that regionalism and factionalism are incurable blemishes of the 
Asiatic political heritage. The use which China makes of this 
opportunity will have an effect far beyond her own borders. The 
steadfast leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek, which has 
already made China a world power, is.an assurance that China's 
political aspirations are not limited to her own but stand for the 
hopes and the progress of all Asiatic peoples. 

China, however, should not be isolated in our policy as a 
"special case." She has already earned the right to be treated on 
the same footing with other major countries in which we seek 
to expand our trade and investments. Even with our immense 
wealth and production we will not be able to meet all the de- 
mands which will be made on us at the close of the war for aid 
in the economic reconstruction of other countries, so that in 
choosing between the requests of Latin American countries, 
China, Russia and others, we must apportion our economic co- 
operation according to the way each country conducts its eco- 
nomic development so as to converge on, or match up well with, 
America's own continued growth. 


RUSSIA IN ASIA 


Russian-American friendship must be one of the main pillars 
of the century of the common man. 

Russia is our closest Asiatic neighbor, only fifty miles away from 
Alaska across the Bering Straits. She is akin to us geographi- 
cally, a country with large territory, large population and a 
rounded agricultural-industrial economy. 

Russia and America have already carried industrial. develop- 
ment to the coasts of the Pacific, while in the other Pacific coun- 
tries, except Japan, these developments are largely in the future. 

Russia and America are the great powers of the Arctic— 
Russia holds the largest sector of Arctic coastline and has devel- 
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oped Arctic shipping and flying and learned how to make Arctic 
regions habitable more than any other country. This is especially 
important to us because of polar routes in the new air age. 

Russia's relation to Pan-Asia may come to resemble in many 
ways our own relation to Pan-America, with the same choices 
between good neighborliness and imperialism. 

Americans tend to think of Russia as an incomprehensible 
enigma, without realizing that we ourselves often appear just 
as mysterious and enigmatic, not only to Russia but to other 
countries as well. It would be wholesome to remind ourselves 
ef the following facts. First, there are things for us to learn 
from the Russians as well as for them to learn from us, such as 
the development of the Arctic and sub-Arctic, together with the 
many contemporary Russian scientific advances in medicine, 
agriculture and the study of soils. Second, many countries, in 
Asia as in Europe, are prepared to compare what they can learn 
from the Russians with what they can learn from us. Third, we 
are not the only big country which can grant favors and help 
others. Russia, Britain and China are all qualified to play in the 
same league. 

Russian interest in the Far East is not likely to be that of ter- 
ritorial expansion. The Russians certainly want a friendly govern- 
ment in China and a friendly government in Korea just as we do. 
The term “friendly” does not imply a desire for socialist govern- 
ments but for governments that will work with Russia and not 
against her. This is vital for Russia as a matter of security in 
protecting her Far Eastern front. 

It is important that we make Asia and the North Pacific an 
area of cooperation, not conflict, between us and Russia, as well 
as between China and Russia. If we are to expect this, we cannot 
demand that Russia play our game, according to our rules, when 
we finally decide what the game is and draw up the rules. We 
must invite Russia to join us and other nations with vital inter- 
ests in the Far East in deciding what the game is and what the 
rules are. 
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the Philippines, stress on education and establishment of a definite 
independence date have been features of American policy. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Complete sovereignty of the Philippines has already been 
definitely promised. In the past there were many who approved 
of the idea of a free Philippines, but feared that it would not 
survive because of the danger of conquest by Japan. That danger 
will not recur, because we are determined that the Japan of the 
future is not to have the power of aggression. The details of the 
political structure and relations of a free Philippines have there- 
fore become less important than the overall necessity for a struc- 
ture of freedom and security in Asia which will allow a long 
period for the peaceful development of the newly independent 
countries. But the new Philippine state will be faced by economic 
problems of the most serious nature, largely due to the need for 
reconstructing the damage wrought by war. A responsibility 
rests on the United States to assist the Philippines in renewing 
the program of readjusting and diversifying its economy on 
which it had already embarked before the war. 
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KOREA 


Even during their long and harsh subjection to Japan the 
Koreans have never ceased to be a nation, bound together by 
homogeneity of language, culture and tradition. The Korean 
freedom promised at Cairo will therefore not mean the creation 
of a new nation; but it will mean the creation of a new state. 
It will be a small state, having frontiers with two much larger 
and more powerful neighbors, China and Russia. It would 
therefore be unwise to declare specifically the terms of Korea’s 
future freedom until Russia is in a position to join with us, 
Britain and China in a declaration recognizing and guaranteeing 
that freedom. 


THAILAND 


Like China, Thailand was a country which lost territories to 
Western imperialism but was never conquered outright and re- 
duced to a colony. The speed and ease with which Japan occu- 
pied Thailand, however, are a warning that after this war the 
free countries of Asia will not be safe in their freedom as indi- 
vidual countries without collective security. Only within a struc- 
ture of common freedom can they hope to survive. The eastern 
frontier of Thailand presents problems that will be a source of 
friction for decades unless they are dealt with as part of the de- 
cision to give real life and stability to Free Asia. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The British Empire is composed of both Dominions and 
colonial possessions, and it is according to whether we stress 
the free status of the Dominions or the forced status of the col- 
onies that we speak of the British Commonwealth or the British 
Empire. Australia and New Zealand stand in a zone in which 
free commonwealths are adjacent to colonial possessions. 
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"Two largest steel plants in the British Empire are in Australia and India. 


Above, the Tata Steel Works in India. 


Australia must obviously look to Asia to find an adequate 
market for her war-expanded industry. Both Australia and New 
Zealand have gone farther in the practice of economic and politi- 


cal democracy than many other nations. This is largely due to 


the leadership furnished by their aggressive and responsible 
labor movements. It is to be expected therefore that there will be 
strong sympathy in Australia and New Zealand for the American 
interest in the spread of freedom in Asia, and that both Do- 
minions will play a part in making the British Empire more 


and more a union of free peoples. 
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NORTHWARD TO ASIA 


Polar air routes and Arctic economic development may make the North Pacific a 
great post-war communications highway between America, Russia and Far East. 


THE NORTH PACIFIC 
CANADA 


Americans are accustomed to the idea of Canada's importance 
as our northern continental neighbor. Only in our Pacific North- 
west are people conscious that Canada shares with us an outlook 
on the North Pacific, access to the Arctic, and proximity to 
Russia. Canada also has a tradition in the statesmanship of the 
Pacific. It was Canadian pressure, more than any other factor, 
which brought to an end the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as a 
primary instrument of British policy in the Pacific. This was 
avowedly because the Canadians wished to associate their policy 
in the Pacific with America rather than Japan. Quite as much as 
Australia and New Zealand, therefore, we may expect Canada, 
without disrupting the ties of the British Commonwealth, to 
gravitate toward a policy secured in Northern Asia by close re- 
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lations between China, Russia and America, and in Southern 
Asia by a steady, orderly expansion of the zone of freedom. 


ALASKA 


Easternmost Siberia and Alaska form the crown of the arch 
over the North Pacific. America's interests here are bound up 
with those of Russia on one side and Canada on the other. Like 
the Canadian Northwest, Alaska needs and can maintain a 
much larger population than at present. This population is 
needed not only to develop local resources but to service the 
rail, motor and air routes which will link America and Asia. Of 


the three nations concerned, America—in spite of the remarkable 


things we have accomplished in Alaska during the war—still has 
the most to do. In mastering the problems and exploiting the 
possibilities of the far north we are still behind Canada and far 
behind Russia. This is a challenge to the American pioneering 
tradition and to our know-how in organizing men, money and 
machines. 


AMERICA AND THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


We often hear it pointed out that the problems of other 
peoples’ colonies are none of our business, that we are not our 
brother's keeper. It is certainly not our mission to write declara- 
tions of independence for the colonies of other powers. Nor is 
it our mission to underwrite other people's declarations of con- 
tinuing empire. It is important that America have a positive 
policy toward this area not only because of our interest in and 
special relations with the Philippines and any other Pacific 
islands where we may have naval and air bases, but because in 
Southeast Asia there are conflicting forces in operation which 
have in them the seeds of future wars. 
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While the British and Dutch governments and the French 
Committee of National Liberation have given evidence that they 
recognize the need of revising their colonial policies in the direc- 
tion of a larger measure of self-government, there are also in 
these countries powerful forces which will fight for the old 
system of empire. On the other hand the interests and desires of 
the native populations for greater participation in their own 
affairs have been stimulated by Japanese propaganda and intensi- 
fied nationalism during the war. Moreover, both China and India 
have a direct and vital interest in conditions in the colonies and 
in the status of the resident Chinese and Indians in each colony. 
All of these are conflicting forces which the United States can 
help to reconcile by a positive progressive policy toward this area. 

President Roosevelt has declared that "the Atlantic Charter 
applies not only to the parts of the world that border the Atlantic, 
but to the whole world," and that "the peoples of Asia know 
that if there is to be an honorable and decent future for any of 
them or for us, that future depends on victory by the United 
Nations over the forces of Axis enslavement." 

Other American leaders have also taken a strong stand on the 
freedom of colonies and subject peoples on the basis of the At- 
lantic Charter. In a statement to the press on March 21, 1944, 
Secretary of State Hull said: 


There rests upon the independent nations a responsibility in 
relation to dependent peoples who aspire to liberty. It should 
be the duty of nations having political ties with such peoples, 
of mandatories, or trustees, or of other agencies, as the case may 
be, to help the aspiring peoples to develop materially and edu- 
cationally, to prepare themselves for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of self-government, and to attain liberty. An excellent 
example of what can be achieved is afforded in the record of 
our relationship with the Philippines. 


It is to our interest to approve and cooperate with all trends 
which lead toward our own standard of government of the 
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The first step in obtaining rubber, on one of the plantations in Southeast Asia. 
Development of synthetic rubber and of South American sources of raw rubber 
may narrow future market for major product of Malaya, Borneo, Sumatra. 


people, by the people and for the people. The American trend 
and instinct is marked by our record in the Philippines. Too 
much ought not to be claimed for this record, because it plainly 
shows the influence of selfish interest as well as the urge of the 
collective social and political conscience of America. Our ex- 
ample in the Philippines, however, together with Russia's en- 
lightened treatment of Asiatic minorities and any steps which 
China may take toward cultural and linguistic as well as political 
minorities, can bring tremendous pressure to bear on the whole 
colonial problem. By the same token, discrimination against 
racial minorities in our own country does incalculable harm to 
the cause of freedom in Asia. The force of example is greater 
than any number of righteous pronouncements and the fulfill- 
ment of our own obligations, moral and legal, is more important 
than the assuming of new obligations or the forcing of them 
on others. 
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In an address commemorating the seventh anniversary of the 
Philippine Commonwealth government, in November 1942, 
President Roosevelt said: 


The history of the Philippine Islands in the last forty-four 
years provides in a very real sense a pattern for the future of 
other small nations and peoples of the world. . . . Such a 
pattern is based on two important factors. The first is that 
there shall be a period of preparation, through the dissemina- 
tion of education and the recognition of physical, social and 
economic needs. The second is that there be a period of train- 
ing for ultimate independent sovereignty through the practice 
of more and more self-government, beginning with the local 
government and passing on through the various steps to com- 
plete statehood. 


Orderly progress in Russia, China, Korea and the Philippines 
—the Free Asia area—would set up a tremendous pressure favor- 
ing orderly progress and orderly emancipation in colonial areas. 
It is to our interest that there should be a ladder of evolution 
upward out of colonial subjection and coolie economics to self- 
government and an economy of opportunity and reward. 

Naturally there are many rungs on such a ladder. Some coun- 
tries have already reached the top and could conduct their lives 
in freedom if they were granted it. Others are still very near the 
bottom and will need for some time the guidance or "trusteeship" 
of another country or international agency. One important condi- 
tion of trusteeship must be the drawing up of a definite system 
of training and preparation for self-government. An even more 
important condition should be the acceptance, by the trustee gov- 
ernment or agency, of a definite date for the termination of 
trusteeship and the beginning of independence and self-govern- 
ment. In this way the “wards” are put on notice that they must 
qualify for self-government, while the trustees are put on notice 
to prepare for the termination of their power to control. 

The question of colonial emancipation is not only a question 
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of political freedom, but is also a question of economic adjust- 
ment, because of the vested interests whose economic advantages 
were intertwined with the colonial status. Our coming victory 
may give us a unique opportunity to solve this kind of problem 
if we make it one of our guiding principles that economic meas- 
ures applied to recovered colonial regions shall have as their 
primary aim not the restoration or rehabilitation of old vested 
interests, but the creation of a sound economy beneficial to the 
people of the region. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 


Since the primary division in post-war Asia will be between 
the free and the subject nations, it is to the advantage of the free 
peoples that Japan should eventually join them. While we must 
be strict in safeguards against any secret renascence of Japanese 
militarism, we must remember that one of the most reliable of all 
safeguards is that “the ranks of freedom must be easy to join.” 

Our policy toward Japan must be a consequence of the facts 
that Japan started the war, and that in the peace our interests 
lie with China, Britain and Russia. It is limited by two things. 
We cannot keep Japan in permanent subjection without going 
against the trend toward the reduction of colonial areas; and we 
cannot rebuild Japan on the balance of power theory without 
being hostile to China and Russia. 

Our primary objective must be to keep Japan disarmed, and 
this should never be lost sight of in considering the terms to be 
imposed on a defeated Japan. ; 

The rise of militant Japan was not only made possible by effi- 
ciency of organization. Step for step it corresponded to the ac- 
quisition of the sources of raw materials for heavy industry, i.e. 
war industry, outside of Japan, first under terms of special access 
such as the agreements which gave Japan a privileged position 
in Manchuria, and later by outright conquest. The decline of 
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Japan will be realistically measurable only by the reversal of this 
process. Unlike Germany, Japan has practically no heavy in- 
dustry raw materials in her home territory. If she can obtain 
raw materials only on competitive trade terms, without control 
of the sources by treaty or occupation, the nations from whom 
she will have to buy will have in their hands the power to with- 
hold these materials if they are used for military: purposes. 

The long-term solution should be to press toward Japan's be- 
coming an Asiatic Sweden. Like Sweden; Japan lies at the side 
of major continental countries and possesses limited and unbal- 
anced raw materials and fuels.. Rather than aiming at becoming 
militarily powerful, she should work for self-sufficient food pro- 
duction, for high technological skill and for trade in competitive 
markets based on high quality rather than cheapness. 

This cannot be accomplished by any special formal attempts 
to change the political, social and economic structure of Japan, 
except for the. system of controls necessary to keep Japan dis- 
armed. 'The United States, however, should follow a clear policy 
of encouraging any elements within Japan that can be called 
"liberal" and that are intent on political, economic or social re- 
form. Such a policy can be implemented in many indirect ways 
and it is one in which we have had considerable experience in 
our Latin American relations. 


OUR STRATEGIC NEEDS 


It is probably safe to assume that the thought uppermost in 
the minds of our navy after the war will concern the importance 
of securing naval ahd air bases which will insure our strategic 
control of the Pacific. Such bases would in all likelihood be situ- 
ated on small islands like the Japanese mandate. 

These bases need not become an imperial menace to Asia. Our 
liberation of the Philippines will outweigh our acquisition of 
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new islands, and, unlike Japan, we have neither the will nor the 
interest to project control over the mainland of Asia. 

Neither would our new island possessions mean a new colonial- 
ism, for their population is so small and scattered that instead of 
problems of local nationalism we would have problems of local 
trusteeship and economic welfare. 

In the long run, however, it is against our interest to mortgage 
horsepower and manpower to armaments, which are unproduc- 
tive. It is rather to our interest to work for international under- 
standings and an international organization which will enable 
us to devote our horsepower and our manpower to productive, 
constructive uses. 

The thing which we must avoid at all costs is any type of new 
imperialism. We must, therefore, resist any temptation toward 
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American naval power, engaged in the struggle to defeat the common 
enemy of Asia and America, will also help quarantee peace in the Pacific. 
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the imperialistic use of our air power. The airplane is a refine- 


ment and intensification of our existing technology rather than a ` 


new technology in itself. However, it does make possible a new 
concentration and speed in the application of power. In this con- 
nection it is well to recall that the range of industry and trade 
was enormously expanded in the steamship age of the nineteenth 
century; but the steamship was also the vehicle of nineteenth- 
century colonial exploitation. It is to our interest that the power 
and speed of the airplane should be made to serve the century of 
the common man and should not be perverted to the uses of any 
new age of air-borne colonialism. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


One important aspect of our foreign policy has been stated very 
clearly. In Moscow in October 1943, the four great powers jointly 
declared: 


That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states . . . large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


This pledge to form an international organization at the earli- 
est practicable time has received substantially unanimous ap- 
proval by Congress in the Connally resolution, and public 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of proceeding with the task. 

Almost every aspect of our job in the Pacific which we have 
discussed in this pamphlet leads forcefully to the conclusion that 
peace in the Pacific demands international cooperation. There is 
no way of balancing China against Russia, or Japan against 
either of them, which will not lead to another war. There is no 
way to protect the small and weak countries in Asia from ag- 
gression by the larger powers without an international plan 
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backed by international force. And any sort of satisfactory eco- 
nomic cooperation between nations could obviously. be more 
effectively arranged through an international organization than 
through innumerable separate negotiations between separate 
nations. 

According to Secretary of State Hull in his address on April 
9, ^we are at a stage where much of the work of formulating 
plans for the organization to maintain peace has been accom- 
plished.” The problems involved in such plans are numerous: 
how the "sovereign and equal nations" are to be represented in 
the organization; how to provide international justice; how to 
deal with threatened breaches of the peace; international mon- 
etary arrangements; and arrangements for international trans- 
port and communications by sea, land and air. 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at Cairo Conference, November 1943, which marked China's 
emergence as a major power, made plans to strip Japan of fruits of aggression. 
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One practical question in the minds of many people who are 
working on post-war plans is the relation of possible regional 
organizations to a global international authority. There is also 
the question of functional organizations within the larger struc- 
ture which would deal with such things as security and defense, 
labor problems or trade relations. 

We must not forget that there are some partial international 
mechanisms already in existence, both regional and functional. 
'There is a system of Pan-American cooperation. There is the 


British Commonwealth of Nations. And there is the Soviet. 


Union, which is in itself a group of nations, peoples, languages, 
cultures and religions. The International Labor Office has func- 
tioned successfully for many years, and the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture and the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration are examples of already 
existing international cooperation along functional lines. The 
practical problem of statesmanship is how to bridge over the 
gap between these particular and partial organizations and the 
broad and general principles of world organization. 

There are many problems peculiar to the Pacific countries 
which point to the need of a regional organization for the Pacific, 
preferably as a part of a world organization which would handle 
the larger questions. 

Let us look at some of the problems which such a regional 
organization would face, basing ourselves not so much on theory 
as on factors which we know will actually be at work in Asia. 

1. There will be a nucleus of free peoples in Asia and a ten- 
dency toward the creation of a political democracy commen- 
surate with their national independence. 

2. Political independence will not, in practice, mean complete 
and immediate financial and economic independence for the 
new free nations. 

3. The geographically enormous area of new freedom and 
equality in Asia will for a long time be weaker in military, naval 
and air power, particularly in offensive power, than the three 
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great military powers which will emerge from this war, America, 
Britain and Russia. 

4. Free Asia will need to be helped with money, materials and 
technology by the industrialized powers but such help must not 
lead to a “new imperialism.” The great industrial powers will 
need the markets of Asia but they do not need to convert eco- 
nomic markets into political empires. 

5. It is to be expected that Free Asia will set the tone of Asia 
as a whole, since Colonial Asia will look to Free Asia for example 
and inspiration. Colonial Asia will of course still be vast in popu- 
lation, resources and wealth, but it will represent an order of 
government and a system of exploitation that are gradually 
coming to an end. Colonial Asia as a whole will thus have a 
negative character in comparison with Free Asia; but it is to 
be expected that each individual colonial area will begin to lose 
this negative character and begin to take on a positive, dynamic 
character as the time approaches when it can count on eman- 
cipation. 

These five factors considered in combination point the way 
toward a system rooted in actual needs instead of theoretical de- 


. sirabilities, and to the importance of an organization insuring 


cooperation and security rather than a competitive or "balanced" 
system which would inevitably be unsuccessful because it would 
lead from economic and political competition to military com- 
petition. 


OUR AIMS AND OUR METHODS 


The details we have discussed ought to help us to review our 
situation and problem as a whole. What we want is prosperity 
combined with security. How are we going to get what we want? 

We cannot have prosperity for ourselves alone. We cannot sell 
unless others can buy. We cannot maintain a high standard of 
living if it is to be undermined by the low standards of others. 
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The same thing is true of security. Our security must be a 
part of a common structure. If we try to establish security for 
ourselves alone without regard to the security of others, they may 
see in this attempt a possible threat to their security. 

Our methods must harmonize with our objectives. If our in- 
terests are linked with the interests of others, our foreign policy 
must be one of participation and association with other nations. 

In what way are we going to show that we recognize that our 
life as a nation and a people is linked with the lives of other 
nations and peoples? Theoretically, we are going to be so power- 
ful that we could try almost anything. We could be Santa Claus, 
trying to give people what they need out of what we have. Or 
we could be Simon Legree, the slave-driver and overseer of prop- 
erty interests, forcing others to serve our needs. 

As between these two extremes, the Santa Claus method could 
never be successful, because neither prosperity nor security can 
be given away. They are things that must be shared, and those 
who share them must contribute both effort and responsibility. 
'The Simon Legree method could never be successful, either, be- 
cause it would mean a reversal of the whole course and trend 
of our history—the revolution by which we won independence; 
the emancipation of the slaves; our voluntary pledge of freedom 
for the Philippines. There have been twinges of imperialism 
and lust of conquest in American history, but there has never 
been a real trend toward annexing colonies, and certainly neither 
the events which led up to this war nor the way we have fought 


it indicate an ambition to conquer territory and subject peoples ` 


to our rule. 

If we look back into our history, we can see a characteristic 
which played a great part in the building of our nation and 
would suit our temperament if expanded now into a principle 
of policy. In pioneer America, and in the crossing of the conti- 
nent, the settling of the plains, and the spread of our people to 
the shores of the Pacific, a man would always find someone to 
grubstake him. The man who was only looking for a handout 
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was not respected, but there was always respect for the man who, 
given a grubstake, would do the rest on his own two feet and 
with his own two hands. He was respected as an individual and 
he was welcome in the community. And as for the man who 
provided the grubstake, he lost nothing by it. On the contrary, 
he was glad to take on as partner the man who showed that he 
was worth the grubstake. 

Perhaps this homely concept points the way to future Amer- 
ican policy. Indeed, it has already begun to develop into policy, 
because to give a man a stake and a chance to show his quality 
is the essence of being a good neighbor; and to be a good neigh- 
bor is the essential spirit of the American community. 

As I see it then, the kind of policy in the Pacific that would 
be welcomed and supported by Americans would have these 
characteristics: 

It would be generous in helping to create independence—inde- 
pendent individuals, communities, nations. 

It would be wary of creating dependents—dependent indi- 
viduals, communities, nations. 

It would be willing to associate with others in minding the 
world community's common business; but it would fight shy of 
minding other people's private business, just as it would resent 
having our business minded by others. ; 

It would insist on a practical approach geared to specific prob- 
lems and specific regions and peoples, and would avoid the kind 
of theoretical approach which first draws up a perfect scheme 
and then attempts to cram living men and their problems into 
that scheme. 
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APPENDIX 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Declaration of Principles signed by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, at sea, August 12, 1941. This was 
subscribed to by 26 members of the United Nations in the 
Declaration of Washington, January 1, 1942. Other nations sub- 
sequently adhered to the Declaration of Washington, bringing 
the total (May 1944) to 35. 


Joint declaration of. the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, being met 
together, deem it right to make known certain common prin- 
ciples in the national policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

First, their. countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

T hird, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
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to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations in the economic field with the object of secur- 
ing, for all, improved labor standards, economic advancement 
and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope 
to see established a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained 
if land, sea or air armaments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general security, that the dis- 
armament of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 
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UNITED NATIONS FOOD CONFERENCE 


Declaration adopted by 44 United Nations and Associated Na- 
tions at the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 
Hot Springs, Virginia, June 3, 1943. The Conference recom- 
mended the establishment of a permanent international organ- 
ization tn the field of food and agriculture, and set up an Interim 
Commission to formulate plans for permanent organization, 


This Conference, meeting in the midst of the greatest war 
ever waged, and in full confidence of victory, has considered 


. the world problems of food and agriculture and declares its 


belief that the goal of freedom from want of food, suitable and 
adequate for the health and strength of all peoples, can be 
achieved. 

1. The first task is to complete the winning of the war and 
to deliver millions of people from tyranny and from hunger. 
During the period of critical shortage in the aftermath of war, 
freedom from hunger can be achieved only by urgent and con- 
certed efforts to economize consumption, to increase supplies 
and distribute them to the best advantage. 

2. Thereafter we must equally concert our efforts to win 
and maintain freedom from fear and freedom from want. 'The 
one cannot be achieved without the other. 

3. There has never been enough food for the health of all 
people. This is justified neither by ignorance nor by the harsh- 
ness of nature. Production of food must be greatly expanded; 
we now have knowledge of the means by which this can be done. 
It requires imagination and firm will on the part of each gov- 
ernment and people to make use of that knowledge. 

4. The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty. 
It is useless to produce more food unless men and nations pro- 
vide the markets to absorb it. There must be an expansion of 
the whole world economy to provide the purchasing power 
sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for all. With full employ- 
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ment in all countries, enlarged industrial production, the ab- 
sence of exploitation, an increasing flow of trade within and 
between countries, an orderly management of domestic and 
international investment and currencies, and sustained internal 
and international economic equilibrium, the food which is pro- 
duced can be made available to all people. 

5. The primary responsibility lies with each nation for see- 
ing that its own people have the food needed for life and health; 
steps to this end are for national determination. But each nation 
can fully achieve its goal only if all work together. 

6. We commend to our respective governments and authori- 
ties the study and adoption of the findings and recommendations 
of this Conference and urge the early concerted discussion of 
the related problems falling outside the scope of this Conference. 

7. The first steps toward freedom from want of food must not 
await the final solution of all other problems. Each advance made 
in one field will strengthen and quicken advance in all others. 
Work already begun must be continued. Once the war has been 
won decisive steps can be taken. We must make ready now. 
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THE MOSCOW AGREEMENT 


Signed by the United States, Great. Britain, the Soviet Union 
and China, at Moscow, October 30, 1943. 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China: 

united in their determination, in accordance with the Declara- 
tion by the United Nations of January 1, 1942, and subsequent 
declarations, to’ continue hostilities against those Axis powers 
with which they respectively are at war until such powers have 
laid down their arms on the basis of unconditional surrender; 

conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of 
themselves and the peoples allied with them from the menace 
of aggression; 

recognizing the necessity of insuring a rapid and orderly 
transition from war to peace and of establishing and maintain- 
ing international peace and security with the least diversion 
of the world's human and economic resources for armaments; 

jointly declare: 

1. That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of 
the war against their respective enemies, will be continued for 
the organization and maintenance of peace and security. 

2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act 
together in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament 
of that enemy. 

3. That they will take all measures deemed by them to be 
necessary to provide against any violation of the terms imposed 
upon the enemy. 

4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership of all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 
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5. That for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security pending the re-establishment of law and order and 
the inauguration of à system of general security, they will con- 
sult with one another and as occasion requires with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations. 

6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not 
employ their military forces within the territories of other states 
except for the purposes envisaged in this declaration and. after 


e 


joint consultation. 
7. That they will confer and cooperate with one another and 


with other members of the United Nations to bring about a 
practicable general agreement with respect to the regulation of 
armaments in the post-war period. 
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THE CAIRO DECLARATION 


Statement released to the press following the conference at Cairo, 
December 1, 1943. 


President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
Prime Minister Churchill, together with their respective military 
and diplomatic advisers, have completed a conference in North 
Africa. 

The following general statement was issued: 

“The several military missions have agreed upon future mili- 
tary operations against Japan. The Three Great Allies expressed 
their resolve to bring unrelenting pressure against their brutal 
enemies by sea, land, and air. This pressure is already rising. 

“The Three Great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and 
punish the aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial expansion. It is their 
purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China. Japan 
will also be expelled from all other territories which she has 
taken by violence and greed. The aforesaid three great powers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are deter- 
mined that in due course Korea shall become free and inde- 
pendent. 

“With these objects in view the three Allies, in harmony 
with those of the United Nations at war with Japan, will con- 
tinue to persevere in the serious and prolonged operations neces- 
sary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan.” 
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LEND — LEASE LIQUIDATION 


The basic lend-lease agreement provides for the orderly liquida- 
tion of lend-lease after the war in such a way as not to burden 
international commerce. Following is the text of Article VII of 
the lend-lease agreement with Great Britain, signed February 23, 
1942. Substantially similar provisions are embodied in the agree- 
ments with China and Russia and in all other lend-lease agree- 
ments concluded by the United States. 


Article VII. In the final determination of the benefits to be 
provided to the United States of America by the Government 
of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under the 
Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between the 
two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations. To that end, they shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, open to participation by all other countries of like 
mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment. in inter- 
national commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the eco- 
nomic objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on 
August 12, 1941, by the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
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